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SOME AMERICAN ART BOOKBINDERS 



The writer of this article has, within the past year and a half, had 
the pleasure of arranging three exhibitions of the work of American 
" art" bookbinders, two in 
Richmond, Indiana, and 
one recently in Indianapo- 
lis, the latter placed with 
the annual exhibition of 
the art-crafts given by the 
Indianapolis Sketching 
Club. The aim has been 
in all three to make the ex- 
hibitions comprehensive 
and representative of the 
best that is being done in 
the art of bookbinding in 
this country. While the 
exhibitions were given to 
exploit the work of Ameri- 
cans primarily, a few ex- 
amples of the work of for- 
eigners were also shown, 
but the object has been 
chiefly to bring some of the 
less known .workers in this 
art to public notice, as well 
as those who have come 
into a reputation. 

There has been a vast 
deal of meaningless chatter 
of one sort and another 
within the past few years 
over what is vaguely, and 
in the opinion of a good 
many persons anomalously, 
termed "arts and crafts," exhibitions of strange and incomprehen- 
sible objects under this head having become a feature of various 
alleged "art centers," where frequently are displayed occasional 
genuine objects of art, whose originators have strongly protested 
against having them designated as the product of a "craft." The 
extreme absurdity of this combination of words was illustrated by 
the head-lines in a provincial paper some time since, which announced 
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in no uncertain terms that 
the "arts and crafts at the 
art exhibit" was one of the 
"features." The originators 
of what is called the "arts 
and crafts movement" 
doubtless had a sane and in- 
telligent notion of what was 
intended by this nomencla- 
ture, but it has been so 
overworked and misused by- 
faddists and other tiresome 
persons who fancy them- 
selves the artistic elect, that 
artist and philistine alike are 
weary indeed and the public 
merely amused. 

As to the art of book- 
binding, the English lan- 
guage has no adequate term 
for what is generally called 
the "bookbinder." To the 
public this generally means 
the artist who decorates the 
cover. Frequently this is 
the case. Often the whole 
process may be the work 
of one person, bookbinding, as is well known, being roughly divided 
into two parts, "forwarding" and "finishing," the former covering 
the work done up to the decoration of the back, the latter referring 
to the cover and the design thereon. This is, of course, speaking 
in the large. The work of forwarding, while not so patent, must, of 
course, be perfect or the work of finishing will be made difficult and 
ineffective. It is an art that calls for the greatest accuracy in detail, 
exactness, and appreciation of form, as well as of a fine feeling for 
the decorative. 

The reproductions given here are of books shown at the Indian- 
apolis exhibition, and while in some cases they are hardly represent- 
ative of the work of some of the best known workers, notably Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Zahn, they are still interesting. 

The most striking and effective display at this exhibition was 
made by Miss Ellen Gates Starr, of Chicago, and her pupil, Peter 
Verburg. Miss Starr is without doubt one of the most notable of 
contemporaneous art bookbinders, being regarded as one of the lead- 
ing workers in this art in the United States, her product showing a 
perfection in the mechanical details and a brilliancy in design not 
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often excelled. Although she has studied with Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, her work is entirely free from that rather slavish imitation so 
frequently seen in his pupils. Mr. Verburg bids fair to become a 
distinguished exponent of this art, his designs betraying a certain 
fancy and ornateness which make them a delight to the connoisseur 
and collector, one of his books shown at Indianapolis having in a 
certain light all the effect of a jewel. 

Perhaps one of the most original of those known as Americans is 
Miss Alice McCulloch, of New York, whose work has been seen but 
two or three times in public in "this country, although her work is 
well known in England, some of her designs having been reproduced 
in several English art magazines. A native of Montreal, Miss McCul- 
loch's studies were chiefly carried on at the Glasgow School of Art, 
she having had charge, with one or two others, of the bookbinding 
exhibit at the Glasgow Exposition in 1901. Miss McCulloch dis- 
plays distinct origi- 
nality with a charm- 
ing restraint in 
decorative motif. 
Some of the most 
striking books 
shown at Indianap- 
olis were from the 
hand of Miss Mar- 
guerite Lahey, of 
Brooklyn, her work 
having first been 
seen by the public 
a year ago, this 
being but the third 
time she has per- 
mitted examples of 
her work to be in- 
cluded in an exhibi- 
tion. Miss Lahey, 
although a begin- 
ner in this art, 
shows the greatest 
promise. She is a 
pupil of Alfred 
Schlemming, and 
has just returned 
from a lengthy stay 
in Paris, where she 
has been studying ART1STIC b00 kbtnding 

and Working. Ralph By Margaret Sterling 
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Randolph Adams, whose magnificent bindings in Viennese inlay have 
become so well known of late, showed at Indianapolis only one or 
two inconsiderable examples, and these in overlay. They, however, 
were unique, as is all this artist's work. Mr. Adams's wonderful 
mosaic designs in leather surpass, it is said, anything of the sort 
hitherto attempted by either ancient or modern binders, and his 
bindings are in the collections of many well-known connoisseurs. 
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ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 

i. By Ellen Gates Starr. 2. By Zaehnsdorf 

Among the most notable examples of the art of bookbinding done 
in this country are those produced by Miss Minnie Sophia Prat, now 
deceased, and her sister, Miss May Rosina Prat, at present living in 
New York, the example of the work of the former here given having 
been one of several which took a silver medal at the last Paris Expo- 
sition. The untimely death of Miss Minnie Prat lost to this country 
one of the most brilliant exponents of the art of bookbinding, her 
work taking medals in both this country and abroad. Miss May 
Prat, however, gives promise of outrivaling her sister, but her work 
is not so familiar to the public, most of it being in the collections of 
bibliophiles. These young women were Nova Scotians by birth, 
Miss Minnie Prat having been a pupil of Evelyn Nordhoff, and Miss 
May Prat having been a pupil of her sister. The work of Miss Emily 
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Preston, of New York, and Miss Elizabeth G. Marot, of Philadelphia, 
both well-known pupils of Cobden-Sanderson, shows his influence, 
but both do strong and original designing. Miss Marot is one of his 
most successful pupils, although she learned under him merely the 
rudiments of the craft, with Mrs. Jerome Conner, who was a pupil in 
turn of the binder at Syracuse, afterward setting up, with Miss Baker, 
of Memphis, a little shop at East Aurora, where Miss Marot studied 
for seven months, later going to Cobden-Sanderson as a pupil. 

Among the younger workers in this art in this country whose 




ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 

1. By Ralph Randolph Adams. 2. By Marguerite Lahey 

delightful product has attracted the attention of collectors, is Miss 
Margaret Sterling, who has just opened a school of bookbinding in 
Rochester. Miss Sterling's work is simple in motif y but betrays an 
originality all her own, the examples in allover blind tooling being 
especially notable. Other well-known art bookbinders are Miss 
Emily Preston, above referred to, whose product shows the utmost 
perfection in technique, and who is prominent in the art life of the 
metropolis, and who also writes for various publications on her par- 
ticular phase of art; Miss Mary Buckley, of St. Louis; Miss Florence 
Foote and Miss Effie J. Hart, of New York; Miss Mary Upton, of 
Philadelphia, a pupil of Cobden-Sanderson; and one or two others. 
The work of Otto Zahn, of Memphis, is of course too well known to 
be descanted upon at length, he having an international reputation 
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as one of the most distinct- 
ive workers in his art, the 
reproduction of the book 
shown here, "Modern 
Love," being a minor ex- 
ample of his admirable art. 
The book bound by 
Curtis Walters, Haw- 
thorne's "House of Seven 
Gables," and that bound 
by Zaehnsdorf, "Wine, 
Women and Song," repro- 
ductions of which are here 
shown, were loaned by 
George D. Smith, of New 
York, the former being of 
special interest on account 
of its having been originally 
designed for another li- 
brary. Perhaps the two 
men who have recently 
done more for the art of 
bookbinding in America 
than any others are W. G. 
Bowdoin, of New York, 
who has written extensively 
about American binders 
and their work, and Preston 
A. Perry, who has one of 
the largest and most unique 
book collections in this 
country, his books in bind- 
ings done by Americans being, perhaps, the most notable in the 
United States. Mr. Perry is an enthusiastic, if highly discrimi- 
nating, patron of his art, and has some of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of the work of Miss May Prat and Ralph Randolph Adams 
extant. 

; The future of this art in America is brilliant and full of promise, 
the only possible contingency of its downfall and decay being in the 
event of its being taken up as a fad by the undiscriminating, who, it 
is to be feared, will soon bring the bookplate into contempt. 

Esther Griffin White. 
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EDWARD ERTZ AND HIS WORK 



America has produced no inconsiderable number of able artists 
who are better known, more highly appreciated, and more generously 
honored in the Old World than in the New. Indeed, some of these 
men are scarcely known on this side of the Atlantic. They do not 
figure largely in current art exhibitions in this country, and hence 
their names are not heralded to the public among the host of aspirants 
for fame and fortune. They do not even cater for an American clien- 
tele, and hence their works are rarely seen in dealers' galleries. On 
the contrary, impelled by love of foreign environment, or influenced 
by business relations or newly acquired family ties, they have settled 
in some odd nook or corner of the Old World, in which year after 
year they follow their profession, and from which they send out 
works to European exhibitions which bring them the meed' of well- 
deserved respect and 
well-merited esteem. 

To this number 
belongs Ed ward 
Frederick Ertz, who 
for fully twenty years 
has been lost to 
American art circles. 
This is not saying, in 
any sense, that he is 
expatriated. He is 
still an American 
citizen, still takes the 
liveliest interest in 
the artistic develop- 
ment of his native 
land. He is simply 
one of the many who 
have been led to Eu- 
rope in the further- 
ance of their art edu- 
cation, and who have 
found interest 
enough — and success 
enough — when stu- 
dent days were over 
to settle among artistic bookbinding 

Strange people and By May Rosina Prat 
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EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING 
.—By Alice McCullough. 2— By Elizabeth G. Maist. .3— By. Sophie Prat. 4- By Peter Verburg. 5 and 6— By Emily 
Pteston. 7— By Curtis Walters. 8— By Marguerite Lahey 0— By Ellen Gates Starr. 



